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National Association of Divisional Executives 
Conference 


The 10th Annual Conference of the National Association 
of Divisional Executives for Education was held at Buxton, 
last month, under the Presidency of Alderman T. J 
Brennan, J.P., who is, this year, Mayor of Ealing. 

The annual report of the executive committee and the 
statement of accounts were adopted without any difficulty 
and in connection with the usual votes of thanks to officers 
and members of the executive the opportunity was taken 
for a brief review of the work of the Association during its 
first ten years. A special expression of thanks was made to 
Dr. L. F. White, M.B.E., B.Sc., the hon. secretary of the 
Association throughout this period and a presentation of a 
pair of binoculars was made to him on behalf of the 
members of the executive committee. The Conference 
readily endorsed the President’s opinion that the success 
and vitality of the Association have been largely due to 
Dr. White’s untiring devotion as secretary. 

Dr. J. Ewart Smart, the retiring treasurer, was specially 
thanked for his services since the inception of the Associa 
tion and for establishing its finances on a sound basis. 

The main theme of the remaining addresses to the 
Conference was “ Educational Preparations for a Technical 
Age.’’ The views of Industry were put by Alderman 
A. G. B. Owen, C.B.E., Chairman of the Staffordshire 
County Council and a prominent industrialist; of the 
fechnical College by Dr. H. Lowery, Principal of the 
South-West Essex Technical College; of the Secondary 
School by Mr. G. W. Gimber, Head Master of a large 
secondary school for boys in Gosport; and Professor 
Norman Haycocks of the Nottingham University Depart 
ment of Education dealt with the results of the present 
emphasis of Technical Education on the cultural life of the 
community. 

Dr. C. F. Strong, O.B.E., M.A., addressed the Conference 
on ‘‘ Education for Citizenship in a Technical Age,’’ and 
an academic study of Divisional Administration was 
presented by Dr. P. G. Richards, Lecturer in Government at 
the University of Southampton. This address was followed 
by the submission of a lengthy resolution by the executive 
on the Government’s White Paper dealing with Re 
organization of Local Government, in the following terms 


Reform of Local Government. 

That this Conference notes the conclusions reached by 
the Government in the White Paper on the Areas and 
Status of Local Authorities in England and Wales and 
instructs the Executive to submit to the Minister of 
Education the following observations : 

(1) Conference accepts the view that a town of 100,000 
or more (125,000 in the case of conurbations) should be 


assumed to be large enough to function eftectively as a 
County Borough, with full educational functions. 

(2) That the White Paper takes no cognisance of the 
newer form of Local Government which has emerged since 
1945 in the Education Service and since 1947 in the Public 
Health Service whereby the major direction of policy and 


. . 
| control of finance is broadly based in the large County 


areas but the detailed administrative organisation is 
retained at a local level. It fails to recognise the many 
distinct advantages of this form of organisation. 


(3) That one of the difficulties of the proposed re- 


| organisation as far as it affects the education service is that 


it might leave pockets of rural areas in the Counties which 
would be directly controlled by the County Authorities, 
whereas they would be better served, administratively and 
from a democratic aspect, by being associated with neigh 
bouring or contiguous urban areas. 

(4) That it is essential that local interest in the manage- 
ment of the Education Service should be maintained and 
stimulated. This cannot be secured effectively by central- 
ised administration in the County Councils. It can only 
be achieved by the direct conferment of education functions 
or by the compulsory delegation of powers from the County 
Council. 

(5) Therefore, whilst there is a level of population below 
which it is difficult to justify either the conferment or 
delegation of the control of the Education Service, it is 
essential that wherever there is a suitable and convenient 
local unit (either self-contained or in groups of contiguous 
authorities) in which primary and secondary education as 
a whole can be organised, a local executive and adminis 
trative body should be established for the purpose. 

(6) That in order to justify the direct conferment of 
the Education Service regard must be given to (a) the 
economic power and stability of the area and (b) the effect 
on the county area of which it forms a part; as well as to 
the population of the town concerned, 

(7) That in cases where the control of local aspects of the 
Education Service is by delegation, its exercise must be in 
accordance with clearly defined basic principles of delegation 
as well as by a scheme of administration devised locally. 

(8) That the functions of the proposed Local Govern- 
ment Commission should be enlarged to give power to 
determine : 

(a) Whether in a given borough or urban district local 
education functions should be conferred upon the borough 
or urban district. 

(b) To decide the appropriate areas where education 
functions should be compulsorily delegated. 
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possibility of establishing emergency training colleges for 
teachers on the lines of the successful experiments carried 
out after the War. The purpose of this resolution was 
condemned by Dr. White as a measure of dilution at a 
time when circumstances were quite different from those 
after the War, and the resolution was defeated. 

A fourth resolution from S.E. Essex Divisional Executive 
viewed with concern the effect of frequent staff changes, 
which appear to be an accompanying condition of the 
Staffing of Schools. ' present - seals of teachers, pang. odus ational efficiency 
tut belore the Conteren at wit of many schools. It was agreed to ask the executive 
Mil committee to discuss the problem with representative 

teachers’ organizations. 

\ final contribution to the problem of teaching staft was 
i resolution, cogently moved by Mr. H. Evans, of Llanelly, 
expressing disapproval of the fact that candidates for 
admission to training colleges are compelled to undergo 
their National Service before entering college and requesting 
that such candidates should, like university entrants, be 
given the option of deferring their National Service until 
the completion of their studies 

[his resolution was readily accepted by the Conference 


Technical Education 
he main theme of technical education was followed up 
in several resolutions 
Mr. J]. L. Smith (Medway, Kent), introduced on behalf 
of the executive a resolution urging that in order to increase 
the output of potential technicians and scientific workers 
from secondary schools, local education authorities and the 
Ministry of Education should improve the relationship 
between secondary schools and technical colleges generally, 
nd in particular by encouraging the organisation of local 
or national examinations which would enable boys and 
girls at secondary schools to enter direct to Senior first year 
courses in technical colleges leading to the ordinary National 
Certincate 
Mr. Smith argued very forcibly in favour of his resolution 
ind one of the liveliest debates of the conference ensued. 
\n amendment to omit the second part of the resolution 
dealing with examinations was carried by a narrow majority 
ifter a card vote had been taken 
Conference agreed without difficulty to a resolution from 
Widnes Excepted District drawing attention to the interest 
ing and valuable work being carried out in various areas on 
local school-leaving certificate schemes, and asked the 
Executive to continue to make information available about 
such schemes 
A resolution from Beckenham Excepted District, Kent 
welcomed the proposals for advanced technological educa 
tion but expressed the fear that they will be ineffective and 
likely to involve considerable waste of staft, money and 
effort if, in the meantime, the buildings for and development 
of secondary education suffered any diminution or loss of 
momentum leading to a lack of recruits adequately trained 
to derive benefit from Advanced Courses 
his resolution was carried by a small majority 
\ resolution from Tottenham Excepted District, Middx., 
isking the executive committee to consider the desirability 
of arranging visits of representatives of the association to 
other European countries, in order to be able to report at 
first hand on educational methods and organisation in 
those countries, was also carried 
Other resolutions before the Conference dealt with a wide 
irietv of top S 


Educational Provision for Children under Five. 

A resolution from Tottenham asked the executive to 
press local education authorities to take advantage of the 
BIC Y oe PARKIN G falling rolls of infants schools and of the suggestion made 
ey NDUSTRIAL FLOORS) LTD by the Ministry in Circular 280 that, subject to the over 
cise OND C.4. 1 CHA 954! riding need for reducing the size of classes in infant schools, 
provision may now be made, where practicable, for the 

education of children under five 
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executive to urge local 
Education to 


he resolution also asked the 
education authorities and the Ministrv of 
agree to the provision in building programmes either for 
nursery classes attached to infant schools or for the building 
ot separate nursery schools. 

The two parts of this resolution met mixed 
reception from Conference. It soon became clear that the 
second part of the resolution was quite unacceptable to the 
Conference in present circumstances and an amendment to 
omit this part was carried by a con.fortable majority. The 
first part of the was declared lost by a small 
majority after a card vote had been taken 


with a 


resolution 


University Awards. 
A resolution asking that the Association should collect 
information with regard to disparity in the conditions laid 
down by different local education authorities for university 


and other awards was readily agreed to 


Youth Service. 
Morris, S.E. Cheshire, moved on behalf of the 
executive, that, in view of the great expansion in numbers 
of young people in the group 15-20 in the decade 
1958 /68, this conference urges the Ministry of Education 
and the local education authorities to use all the means in 
their power to provide properly trained persons as well as 
premises, equipment and other facilities to meet the urgent 


wee. Fe. E. 


age 


needs of vouth 
Che purpose of this resolution made an obvious appeal to 
Conference and the resolution was readily accepted. 


Children suffering from Disability of Mind. 

A resolution from Enfield Excepted District urged that 
the responsibility for the supervision and control of children 
notified to the local health authority in accordance 
with Section 57 of the Education Act, 1944, should be 
transferred by delegation or otherwise to the councils of 
excepted districts and other divisional executives. 

[he human appeal of this resolution met with j 
acceptance from Conference and the resolution was carried 


now 


a ready 


without discussion 


Economies in the Education Service. 
Alderman Mrs. A. F. Remington, Tottenham, 
a long resolution expressing deep concern at the economy 
measures recently imposed on the education service in 
Ministry Circulars 301, 304, 306, 307, and 308, and deploring 
in particular the delays and restrictions in school building, 
the discouragement of the de velopment of non-vocational 
courses in further education by increased fees and the 
increase in the charges for school meals. In view of the 
many issues raised in this resolution Conference agreed to 
an amendment moved by Mr. J. Compton, Ealing, to refer 
the resolution to the executive. 


submitted 


Employment of Children in Entertainment. 

Conference approved for the third time a resolution from 
S.W. Middx. Divisional Executive declaring support for 
the Association of Education Committees in connection 
with their efforts to secure a revision of the procedure 
governing the employment of children in entertainments 

This was, on the whole, a quiet and well-behaved 
Conference and Alderman Brennan proved a genial and 
efficient chairman. A long agenda was completed on the 
third day three minutes before the scheduled time. The 
proceedings concluded with a cordial vote of thanks to the 
President, The Mayor and Corporation of Buxton, and to 
the Officers responsible for the organisation of the Confer 
ence. The Mayor, who had attended the opening session 
in order to extend greetings on behalf of the Corporation 
was able to be present at the give a 
charming response to the vote of thanks. 

It was agreed that arrangements be made for the 11th 
Annual Conference to be held at Margate during September, 


1957. 


last session to very 
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Conference on the Distribution 
of Teachers 


Sir David Eccles, the Minister of Education, will hold a 
conference on the distribution of teachers on the 23rd and 
24th of this month. 

[he main local authority associations, the London County 
Council, and the main teacher have been 
invited to send representatives. 

It is expected that the following will be among the topics 


to be discussed 


associations 


(1) The national supply of teachers over the next few 
years, (a) of teachers in general; and (b) of specialist 
teachers of certain kinds 

(2) The distribution of teachers between authorities ; 
proposals, not involving salary changes, for improving 
distribution 

(3) Any suggestions which may be put forward for 
changes in existing salary arrangements designed to secure 
a better distribution of teachers. 

(4) Any suggestions for action which local authorities 
might find it useful to take to help them to recruit or 
(There may well be some sugges- 
tions of this kind for action which are worth 
discussing, whatever may be the decisions on matters 
on which action has to be taken nationally.) 


retain more teachers 
lox al 


Arrangements have now been made by which retired 
teachers in England, Wales and Scotland may choose to 
have their pensions paid monthly as from April Ist next 
instead of quarterly as at present. 
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Divisional Executives’ Conference 





Taking Stock 


Presidential Address by Alderman T. J. Brennan, J.P., of Ealing 


lave I yur first ten ye und that our first president had in mind in the statement I have 
ompletion of a decade is usually regarded as a convenie1 ilready quoted. I have had to discipline myself to refrain 
period of time at the end of which to celebrate, or in | from a much more intensive comment on the White Paper, 
case, perhaps, to ti k having rard to what is stil so lest I become shaken in my resolve let me conclude this 
before us The executi hav id¢g 1e Océ YI g part of my address with the comment that notwithstanding 
ind the circumstances of the time of sufficient importance | the Minister's optimistic confidence in the existing structure 
to produce in annual report an historical survey coverins of local government, the local loyalties and civic pride 
the first ten \ of divisional administration hich which have supported it have been dangerously weakened 
also the story of the Associatio Ll do not think cal by a loss of interest due to the removal of responsibility 
commence in a better way than t iote the opening para for decisions from local elected representatives and it 
graph of the address of the first president, te Alderman | remains to be seen whether in matters such as ‘ what is 
W. T. Smith of Nu on t conference delegation’ this association and the local authority 
This is what he s: rea ponsib falls upon the | associations think in the same language 
Conterence as ; V ole ; i I oO} issembly. 
the measurt suk ve achieve in { a lepends | Pattern of Education 
largely upon the quality of discus he standat On an occasion such as this it is expected, perhaps rightly, 
tatesmanship and the willingn 1 constructive that the president of the association should make some 
contribution to education prol as they be ne | statement about the pattern of Education which presents 
revealed lo what it is the associat ) ‘ | itself to him and the association when he takes office. As 
I ction mo lé itisiactor inswer Is 1 far as | am concerned | would warn you that I do not put 
in the pages of tl inl report Ther et | myself before you as an educationist, and such observations 
eport reco I 1d t icatliona is | have to make express the views of a layman who is 
problems which have ibjects for exhaustis \ primarily interested not so much in the apparatus of 
the results of which have been published in our minutes education as in the kind of human beings the education 
Che value of the contribution that these sury lave mace process produces. I am interested in children and their 
to educational administration and policy ca neasure well-being ; I am interested in the kind of homes we are 
by the extent to which they are read and examined by producing Above all, I am interested in the parents of 
vide variety of people outside our Association { 
importance as an educational body is recognised by the Often though it has been said, it needs to be repeated 


many distinguished and authoritative speaker that the success or failure of any educational system can 
to our Conferences to stimulate discussion on cs OF ti rightly be judged only by the quality of the soc ety it 
day. We have every reason to be satisfied w i ¢ produces and that society is based upon the quality of the 
ments in the first ten years and | believe ou 3 1S due mothers and fathers who are our home builders. 
firstly because our association h ilway I iterests Any thoughtful observer of our educational system cannot 
of education, the interests of the schools an hilds fail to admire much of its quality and curious organic 
in them before any sectional interest of our n growth, but its growth over the post-war years has been 
secondly because we have established in this a na marked by spasms of intensive forcing rather than progres 
partnership between education off ind lecte ve cultivation, and in spite of our flexibility and genius 
representatives, between the professionals 1 amateur! yw adaptation one cannot escape the feeling that at different 
which is not surpassed by any local governn issoclation times we have improvised to meet a crisis in some one or 
more of its elements, and the improvisation has the defect 


What of the Future? | of being made out of relation to the over-all pattern. 
We ha ’ liately ve fo us a erio f tal We have had the various crises concurrent with rapid 
importance 310 KEK ‘ when we the urban expansion, the crisis of the bulge ! and now we are 
greate nity +t of mal valuabl ontributio1 faced with the crisis of the demand for the mass production 
to the moulding of educ y lr it fe he nex of technologists In this sort of improvisation it is only 
twenty ye ; is m fe ng of course local too easy to forget that children are not merely material 
government reorganizatior vhich has “n br ti creatures, that the primary object is to produce human 
tep nearer reality by the publi ion by the Minist t beings, whatever their degree of knowledge may be, and 
White Paper, which came into our hands in recent weeks that the process of training and education as human beings 
As an association concerned only with educational adi begins in the home and nursery schools and classes are no 
tration we had no right to be heard in the discuss! ith substitute for the home. It is in the home, affected by the 
local authority organizations which preceded the pr tior relationship between the father and the mother, and 
of the White Paper. But we have a duty to make ourselves subject to influences of example that the young child learns 
heard, to see that our unique experience of the last ten | discipline, kindness, tolerance and courage, where it finds 
e new form of local government which h me the security of family life in which to develop its potentiality 
i lucation service is fully recognised and of mind and body. But whatever the home is like and 
considered before Parliament gives substance to the White whatever the training it gives, the child enters a school 
} : ‘ 


Paper In how we p nt our case lies the opportunity and then becomes subject to great formative influences 


of showing that we ve that measure of states hip | which assume ever increasing importance. In these early 


1 the ex 
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years in sch ith the pu t of the purp f impartul future by Germany, Japan, with later India, parts of Africa 
knowledg it n rlooked that tl ir bligati ( and our Dominions. We cannot be left behind if we wish 
to survive as a major industrial and economic power, 


What of our Long Term Policy ? 

Much of our greatness as I have already suggestec has 
upon | | ! resided in our genius for adaptation. Our constitution is 
whether it be 1 industry mmerce or professi | flexible and so is our education system. Rightly or wrongly 

go not wi to { usunde! 1 | e wider the we have for many years adopted the policy of providing 
educational facilities in various categories and one of our 
major peculiarities attacked by many both here and 
abroad—is our system of gearing our education to the 
ability of the child. This has produced the secondary 
modern school and the grammar school 
Whatever criticism of the 11-+ examination there may be, 
and much of it is ill-informed and prejudiced, it is true to 
say that grammar schools receive the top 20 per cent. of the 
intelligence of the country [hese schools were based upon 
and have followed the pattern established by the ancient 
grammar schools and the older public schools That is to 
say they have developed a training in the first stages in 
the Humanities and more recently in the Sciences as well 
At the moment these two main branches of education at 
this level take place side by side, in the same building, with 
the same staff and with the same spiritual and cultural 
aims It is from there that our executives are being 
produced Inasmuch as these schools are entrusted with 
the development of the best brains, and because this 
approach to education is fundamentally humanisti it 
would appear to me *‘ commonsense " to adapt the existing 
structure of these schools to produce the technologists of 
of ev } n in w the future. The grammar and public schools have hitherto 
teaching takes pla h tmosph ) provided our churchmen, lawyers, doctors, teachers, 
1 by the t her 1 roduct of his 30 accountants, civil servants, managers, research workers 
in short those people who have had to direct the ever 
changing pattern of a vigorous society. It is in this setting 
that in the long term our technologists must be produced 
No technologist will be able to live for his specialism alone 
Che greater his re sponsibility the more certain it is that he 
will have to handle human beings working with him in his 
rticular field Here his technical mastery will 
lue He will be speaking the language his colle 
can understand But of possibly greater value will be 
ibility to use highly developed, imag itive perceptior 
he human impli 
he . 


1S 


1n which 
Chis perceptiy » his y would have u 
best be develop y a careful and sensitive appraisal of 
those things our past which have contributed most to 
e, obligation and charity Phe 
the great literatures * world, in 
irt, music and architecture The more our 


technologists live in that atmosphe re the better technologists 


will they be and, more important still, the greater will be 


their wisdom in human relationshiy Here the grammar 
schools have their new challenge They have the tradition 
nd the vigour to respond to it They will however make 
their greatest contribution to the new need by producing 
not only minds furnished with the technical knowledge 
necessary to increase industrial output reduce waste and 
imme inefficiency, but also personalities capable of producing a 
spend peaceable habitation "’ for those in their charge. 


I am concerned with our search for technologists, in the 
necessary numbers, and with the ability to retain for the 
it is expensive country a position of industrial and economic power We 
and equipment. vill ¢ itv \ r highl produce uneducated robots and fail to produce human 
qualified staff and it wil eu lo $ wi beings trained for the most important work for which they 
period of usefuln » the 1 were put on earth, namely to be fathers and mothers. The 

technical ed ion een 1 m too nat \ future of our country ultimately depends on the stability 
found n of genera lucatior hi p has been t of our homes, the strength of character of our family life 
by reason of wor res mainly ! it fror and family ties of affection and virtue that instinctively 


America and Russia in tl mn listat spell ‘“‘ home ”’ for this young child 
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THE FILM IN EDUCATION 


MAGIC CARPET... 
&» 


Owing to the film medium’s 
virtual independence of actual time 
and space it can portray the live 


and homes of peoples of other lands 


and thus provide a direct extension 
of children’s experience. Film is 
also the ideal medium for the study 
of complex processes that lead on 


the one from the other, such as the 
growing, preparation and distribu- 


tion of food. 


TO MEXICO.. 


Film can knit together regional 

economic, and social activities, 
and present them as asynthesis. 

and 2? 

this the film is un 

aluable aidtoteach 

it offers a virtually 

experience without dan- 


. fatigue, or waste of time. 


IN A MATTER 
OF MINUTES... 
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Divisional Administration 


By Dr. P. G. Ricuarps, B.Sc.(Econ.), Px.D.* 
Lecturer in Government at the University of Southampton) 


University students of government cannot, of course, 
compete in knowledge of the minutae of public adminis- 
tration with those daily engaged in its toils. The latest 
Ministry circular may pass us by: we are not conversant, 
perhaps, with the technicalities of estimates procedure 
Yet the academic may have certain advantages. He may 
have more time and opportunity to study the pattern of 
events ; his view may be both wider and more impartial. 
Those heavily engaged with the trees may fail to see the 
wood. On the other hand, the conclusions of detached 
observation must be subjected to the acid test of experience. 

Over the past few have attempted to take 
a special interest in the practice of county councils in 
delegating to district authorities Delegated 
powers besides education, planning, civil 
highways and a variety of minor functions 
Delegation become, 1945, a major feature of 
county administration and one which is likely to influence 
any future reorganization of local government, and divi 
sional administration ts but one aspect of this development. 
Chere are dangers in considering a particular local govern 
ment service in isolation but as this Conference is specifically 
concerned with education I will refrain from launching into 
these broader issues. 


years | 


power rs 
now include, 
defence, 


has since 


Aspects of Divisional Administration 

The first aspect of divisional administration that demands 
emphasis is that the term covers two different types of 
body, the divisional executive and the excepted district, 
and these have come to be quite separate forms of organisa 
yon. Legally, an excepted district is but a divisional 
executive with a number of special features. In practice, 
the distinction is much greater. In the first place, the 
council of the excepted district had the right to claim to be 
an excepted district, if it fulfilled the condition in the 
1944 Act, and could draft its own scheme of delegation, 
after consultation with the county authority for 
presentation to the Minister for approval. A divisional 
executive owes its existence to a scheme drafted by the 
county council, and is, therefore, a child of county creation. 
An immediate result is that excepted districts tend to have 
rather wider legal powers than divisional executives 

Secondly, the education committee of an ex epted district 
reports to a borough or urban district council, and thus 
secures a popular mandate for its that is not 
available to the divisional executive, which can report only 
to the county authority Further, and this is an allied 
point, the excepted district will find it easier to achieve 
cohesion, as the majority of the members of the education 
committee will represent the single locality and 
common civic tradition A divisional will 
include, normally, representatives of at two, and 
possibly as many as eight or ten, county districts, and it 
to achieve the unity of 


decisions 


share 
executive 
least 
may not be able same degree of 
purpose 

Finally, there is an important difference in the means of 
administration. A divisional executive carries out its 
duties through officials employed by the county council 
an excepted district uses, in varying degrees, its own staff 
the local borough or urban district These 
arrangements may cover the local clerk, treasurer, engineer 
or surveyor and architect, together with members of their 


officials of 


*At Divisional Executives’ Conference. 


staffs. Much of the legal, financial and constructional 
work needed for the service of education in an excepted 
district is carried out, therefore, by officials based on the 
local town hall. This gives a much greater sense of reality 
to the concept of delegation. The education officer in an 
excepted district is still a member of the staff of the county 
council: but he will spend the greater part of his time 
working with officers of the local council and will come to be 
regarded as one of the chief officials of the council of the 
excepted district It follows that delegation to a powerful 
non-county borough creates a quite different atmosphere 
from delegation to an ad hoc body devoid of any kind of 
independent standing. The distinction has been further 
underlined by the recent case Lamb v. Jeffries. From this 
decision it is clear that a teacher serving an excepted 
district is disqualified from serving on the council of the 
excepted district, although a teacher serving a divisional 
executive may be a member of one of its constituent district 
councils. In discussion of the problems of divisional 
administration both types of body must be considered 
together but their separate natures should be remembered 
throughout. 

So divisional administration has produced dissimilar 
twins, and I think we ought also to recall that the time of 
their birth quite special difficulty. The 
reorganization of the nation’s schools after the dislocation 
of war was alone a formidable task ; to this were added the 
new requirements of the 1944 Education Act and the 
restrictions imposed by the post-war economic situation. 
It was a period in which the competition between local 
claims for all kinds of new resources was bound to be severe, 
and the main purpose of delegation was to provide means 
to assist district authorities to express their point of view. 
rhus delegation commenced at a time when the need for 
it was very real, but it was also a time well chosen to 
aggravate existing problems. In addition, any new method 


was one ol 


of administration will encounter teething-troubles, especially 


if two sets of elected representatives are concerned in it. 


Delegation Schemes 

Looking back it seems remarkable that delegation has 
not caused more trouble than has, in fact, occurred. This 
may be partly due to the policy of the Ministry of Education. 
The 1944 Act provided that the Minister of Education shall 
determine any dispute that may arise between a local 
education authority and a divisional executive, and this 
has been interpreted to mean that the Minister will intervene 
only in cases where it is alleged that one party has infringed 
the provisions of the scheme of divisional administration. 
Consequently, most cases of disagreement are settled by 
reference to the wording of the local scheme of divisional 
administration. If this were not the case the Minister’s 
desk might have been piled high with local quarrels and the 
possibility of an appeal to the Minister could well have 
aggravated tempers. As it is, the precise terms of each 
delegation agreement have acquired a degree of importance 
that may not always have been appreciated when these 
documents were first drafted. And this leads me to the 
question of county regulations. 

Delegation schemes allow counties to issue regulations 
to determine the way in which delegated functions are to 
be administered. This power is open to abuse. It is. true 
that such regulations cannot deprive an executive of 
functions delegated to it by the local scheme, but they may 
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Delegation Problems. 
to look at one example of a problem of 
a governor of a secondary grammar school 
The school is to be rehoused in a 
n site in the next few vears. \t 
1e school has a four-form entry : under the county 
elop nent pia ? \V school Is scheduled to be a 
three-form entry because of proposals to build or extend 
the 1960's other grammar schools in the neighbourhood, 
the excepted district This means that boys 
avel into the borough to attend the grammar 


+} 


1 


» longer do so when these further plans have 
ition The controversy, of course, is whether 
chool in the excepted district should be a three 
four-form entry \ variety of arguments are 
g., the future trend of population in the area 
but the real point is what proportion of the 
1 m should have grammar school places 
ld boy and governor I am convinced that a four-form 
ild be maintained if | were a county councillor 
loubtless say, with equal insistence, that the 
trict should not have a different ratio of 
ool places from the rest of the county. Both 
s are eminently reasonable, but the second one 
of the county, is the more reasonable 
sible to devise means whereby conflicts of this 
iM resolved ? While I can think of some 
‘ they might well create further, and 
le, difficulties. One way might be to give 
ration of current and capital expenditure to 
iw fit Under such a system each authority 
Financial Aspects. vhile ng within its ration, could determine local 
ae Sa , | S o doubt there would be disagreements over the 
the ration ; a flat rate per head throughout the 
inistrative county would rarely be equitable owing to 
higher cost of provision in more sparsely-populated 
reas It would also appear to be impossible, under 
conditions, to ration capital expenditure in this 
granted the present system of allocating priorities for 
building projects \ second or additional method 
be to allow any delegatee authority to spend in 
of the sum agreed with the county council, if it so 
ind to raise the extra money by a local rate rhis 
proposal may appeal to enthusiasts for the cause 
ition, but if divisional executives were empowered 
| money in this way rating authorities would 
object to the receipt of the extra precept from 
body t as objec tion was made to school board 
in nineteenth century In the case of an excepted 
strict however, the education committee could 
il estimate to tl 
nd th 


submit 
1e council just as other spending 
e council could accept or reject as it 
illow an executive covering a number of 

a mandat precept would, I think, be 

Kven with excepted districts other 

If the additional local expenditure is 

irmming ‘ted district negotiate directly 
Ministry what would happen if an 
raised % ‘ ite to finance items which 
were t by children coming into its 
the remainder of » county ? This could easily 
with the provision of specialist equipment in 
iry schools Half a school can scarcely be denied 
of new sports facilities, but could a county refuse 
due share of the additional cost? A further 

of any such arrangements would be to undermine 
responsibility of the county council as the education 
ority [f it were asserted that its educational provision 

in some respect, a county could reply that 

executives might undertake additional 

expenditure Such division of responsibility, especially 
if the boundary line ts ill-defined, will not give satisfactory 
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NEW WORLD HoT WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM 


The universal demand for a 
complete hot water service which is reasonably 
priced, easily fitted and economical to use, has 


turned the attention of Architects and Municipal 





Authorities to the NEW WORLD Gas Storage Systems : 
View. 


As an example, the NEW WORLD C.60.S. 
Circulator, fitted to a lagged cylinder of appropriate 
size, will provide large quantities of hot water 
quickly and is, therefore, particularly suitable for 


schools and institutions 


There are also smaller installations to suit all 
needs. The NEW WORLD C.12.S. Circulator, fitted to 
a lagged 20 gallon cylinder, can be accommodated under 
the draining board in the kitchen and if ventilation is 
adequate, no flue is required. A similar type of installation 
is available for use in an airing cupboard. When the 
house contains no ball valve cistern, a combination unit 
complete with cistern mounted on the cylinder can be 
supplied—either the C.12.S. or the larger C.28 


Circulator may be employed 


NEW WORLD Storage Water Heaters with Regulo 
control provide hot water at the same temperature 
Summer and Winter alike. They can normally be opera 
on the existing Gas and Water Services and require a 


minimum of maintenance 
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support it receives from the executives and the attendance 
at the Conference. All this is familiar and does not need 
emphasis : rather we should look at some of the limitations 
of the executives for they are likely to play an important 
part in determining the future 


Shortcomings. 


shortcomings of Divisional Administration stem 
its daily operation but from its constitutional 
structure The executives are ad hoc bodies and they are 
non-elected both these conditions are contrary to the 
dominant form and spirit of English local government, and 
both do much damage to the moral authority of the execu- 
tives. We should not forget that the great contribution of 
the Victorian era to local government in this country was 
the institution of the multi-purpose authority elected—by 
the standards of the time—on a wide franchise. These new 
bodies inherited powers from a variety of authorities which 
were either non-democratic, like the Quarter Sessions, or 
which were limited in the functions they performed, like 
the Boards of Health. It is the multi-purpose elected 
authority which is the centre of our tradition of local 
government, which commanded the respect and 
confidence of the public, and which has provided such wide 
opportunities for public service by the most able and public 
spirited of citizens In comparison, the record of joint 
boards and special purpose authorities is weak and unhappy, 
and in the nature of the case this is surely inevitable. 
Specialised interests and the diffusion of responsibility mean 
that such bodies fail to make a major impression on the 
public mind—unless it an unfavourable one. My 
argument is, therefore, that divisional administration 


[he 


not from 


has 


be 


represents somcthing of a return to a type of organization 
that has been tried, and rejected, in the past and which 
also helps to complicate the pattern of local administration. 

It is, of course, true that in recent years many other 
specialised authorities have come into being. 


Hospital 
boards and river boards are two examples that spring 
easily to mind If think of the maze of tribunals now 
created to deal with matters of a quasi-judicial nature, we 
ill, I acknowledge defeat We cannot recall the 
nature of all these bodies, or of their powers and duties 

have to look up such information. 
Public administration has become too difficult for even the 
best informed to fully understand, and divisional adminis 
tration is one factor more adding to this complexity I 
stress this question of complexity in government because it 
has a profound eftect on the quality of our democracy 

the public cannot control, nor will it take an interest in, 
that which it not understand. Delegation is 
simple or familiar concept, and there cannot be widespread 
appreciation of what it implies. It follows that the 
divisional executives, for all the good work they have done, 
have not made a corresponding impression on public opinion 
Of course the majority of the population are not concerned 
with divisional administration; I have no official figures 
but my guess would be that the executives cover about 
15 million, or one-third of the population of England and 
Wales. What percentage of councillors in county boroughs 
could give a reasonable explanation of the words “ divisional 
executive "’ or “‘ excepted district '’? Probably the answer 
is distressingly low. This Association has done much to 
publicise the value of divisional administration but, even 
so, its influence is limited to the areas concerned with its 
problems and to those most actively interested ineducational 
administration, It is significant that while many attempts 
have been made to abolish executives I know of no serious 
proposals that new ones should be formed. Where a new 
town is being built the case for an executive is surely 
overwhelming ; in Crawley, for example, there have been 
major troubles over school accommodation, but there has 
been no mass demand for an executive to cover the Horsham 
and Crawley area. In Southern Hampshire where the 
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population is also growing rapidly there have been similar 
difficulties, some of which have achieved publicity in the 
national press, but again there has been no local outcry 
“What we need is a divisional executive."’ If this is 
because divisional administration has failed to gain popular 
esteem it may also be that it has failed to establish an 
unchallenged position in the future of local government. 
It will be clear that, in general, delegation seems to me a 
less satisfactory procedure than the straightforward 
conferment of powers on local authorities, and that the 
excepted district arrangement is far preferable to the 
ordinary divisional executive. Yet it is also clear that where 
a local government service cannot be organized on a district 
basis there is no alternative to delegation, in some form, 
unless local initiative, interest and experience are to be 
lost, and this implies the creation of a series of intimate 
partnerships between district and county councils. Such 
partnerships are another version of the method of checks 
and balances in government, and their growth helps to 
avoid the dangers of distant bureaucracy at one extreme 
and of narrow parochialism at the other. The junior 
partner must sometimes be offended that it has not got its 
own way; the senior partner will deprecate spirited 
opposition to its policy. And that is well. Delegation 
serves to stimulate public discussion and thereby to 
strengthen the democratic content of local administration 


Local Government Reconstruction. 

I cannot close without a few words about the eftect of 
the White Paper on local government reconstruction on 
the future of delegation. It clear that after the 
proposed new Boundary Commissions have done their 
work, the counties, outside the main conurbations, will be 
called upon to review district boundaries, and the review 
will be associated with an extension of delegated powers. 
About this, two things must be said. The County Councils 
Association have consistently played politics with the 
concept of delegation : they did so in 1927 in their evidence 
submitted to the Royal Commission on Local Government, 
and they did so again in the 1954 Report. An extension 
of delegation—and here I am thinking of county govern- 
ment as a whole, not merely education—is not proposed 
because practical experience of delegation produces fountains 
of enthusiasm. It is advocated as a tactic, a counter to 
mollify potential antagonists. Delegation is_ proffered 
both for a wrong reason and for a reason that may have 
serious consequences on its ultimate achievements: if 
delegation is extended grudgingly as a compromise—as 
part of some bargain—it will not be carried on in a spirit of 
mutual and genuine eagerness to make it work to the 
utmost advantage. And if the spirit is not willing the 
delegation will be weak. My second point is that although 
delegation in county government has been in existence ever 
since 1888, and has grown considerably since 1944, no full 
assessment has yet been made of its workings. Many of 
you will know Mr. Sampson’s study published by the 
I.M.T.A., but this is essentially a factual or statistical 
survey. My own book covers many aspects that Sampson 
left untouched, but I am acutely aware of its limitations. 
rhe sole official inquiry since the war has been that of the 
Manpower Committee and produced but unexceptional 
generalities. The bleak fact is that no full examination of 
delegation has been made, although for tactical reasons it 
is proposed to extend it. As this Association has advocated 
in the past, it is surely urgent that some further inquiry 
be made. If a Departmental Committee were appointed 
without delay it should be able to complete a report before 
the counties come to undertake their district reviews. I 
am not looking towards a Report containing a series of 
recommendations that counties would be expected to 
follow, because uniformity in county administration is not 
desirable, but we do need a much more detailed and 
concrete examination of the issues than we yet have. 


seems 
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Edueation for Citizenship in a Technical Age 


SYNOPSIS OF THE ADDRESS BY 


1 am sure whether should logically 
precede or follow the on various aspects of 
Educational Preparations for a Technical Age, but I 
quite certain that no such discussion could be regarded a 
complete without a consideration of the pla e of Ed 
for Citizenship 

We are hag-ridden by an tradition 
insists on regarding liberal education and technical education 
as difterent things instead of as difterent spec ts of the same 
thing. This insistence perpetuates a dichotomy not only in 
our educational system but in our large Phe 
revolution of time not merely in and 
technology but also (and, indeed, consequently) in economi 
social and political organization It the 
conjunction of these aspects ol the « ontemporary revolution 
that we shall, if at all, find our salvation Chis is intrinsic 
ally a problem of social education which, to be effective in 
the adult world of tomorrow, must be be 
ot to day. 

The difficulty 
technical age is how to make itself at the same time effi 
and free A planned society is the unavoidable concomitant 
of technical How then to 
whelmed by the dehumanising tendencies of the tex 
it must develop if it is to survive and the centralising 
tendencies of government ? It is a spectre of hugeness which 
threatens the light of liberty Note, for example, that the 
two great orbital political Powers make the most specta 
technological it the of individu 
initiative : the | by an overt authoritarianism, and 
the U.S.A. by a covert method of control The Power 
Elite Are in Britain avoiding the other 
Or should we even recognise them if they present 

Democracy is not only a political system but also a social 
condition What, then citizenship ? 
democracy, to survive in a technical 
supported by 
articulate and effective than our society 
What are the things working against it 
forms of instruction entertainment, etc. 
must become an educative and this means 
that school must and second that 
must be aware of the society beyond its walls which creates 
it and which it exists to serve rhe matter 
therefore, must be 
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age, must be creatively, 
a body of informed opinion more substantial 
has so f ur produ ed 
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and society 
first 


S¢ ho« | 


society, 
become so too, 
ind method of 
what is taught in schools concerned not 
solely with academic excellence but, even more importantly 
with the relevance of its curriculum to the social structure 
Education is a life-long process and schooling only a phas¢ 
of that process. This consideration leads to an examination 
of the stages of schooling under the organization envisaged 
in the Act of 1944 

At the secondary 

training for citizenship becomes vital. 
education for all does not an secondary 
education for all But does and must mean ation 
in citizenship for all, if we are determined to produce an 
informed It true f the 
age range, short long it 1s destined 
the vast majority at fifteen, for 
proportion of the rest who leave at sixteen, 
who move on to A and level, whether 
the university or not Citizenship, 
subject to be taught but an attitude to be f Chose 
aspects of it which lend themselves to direct teaching are 
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more a matter of emphasis than positive lesson-pabulum, 
the teaching will be abortive the 
the community life of the school conduce 


and, unless 
atmosphere and 
to 1ts effectiveness 
I shall not be expected to go into curricular details, but 
[ must attempt to show in outline the important place of 
subjects content is essentially and 
environmental, with special reference to history, geography 
I must also point to the danger of overlooking 
ire dealing with mainly 
adult world and the consequent need to 
by never forgetting 
ibility and aptitude 
enship is everybody's business in our 
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ivoid the inculcation of inert ideas 
to treat our pupils ac 

Educ 
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cording to as 
ition for Ccitiz 
and theref 


in of all 


ore an inescapable function of the schools 
idolescent pupils in them. But if, 
Mazzini said, democracy progress of all through 
ill under the leadership of the best and the wisest,’’ a 
specially heavy re ity rests on those concerned with 
education sixth forms and in the universities, for it is 
mainly from thi that the leaders must come. Whether 
the leaders thus produced will be good and wise will depend 
not their | first scientists but on 
how far they I te their se holarship to the constructive 
purposes of mankind It in the nature of a technical 
to be fundamentally scientific, and its technological 
ichievements are indeed marvellous. But if the march of 
allowe blindly to outpace the moral motion of 
mankind it must end by destroying civilised society. We 
have drifted into the position in which we regard science 
ind humanism as opposed spheres of education and thought 
It was not always [The ancient Greeks were the first 
people in the Western World to release human thought 
rom the pursuit of utility on the one side and fantasy on 
the other, in order to make a systematic attempt to under 
stand the natural world For them science and humanism 
vere not opposed they were, in fact, 

them humanist Somehow 
to restore that ancient 
the 
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its videly the British 
Institution's il Authorities Standards 
Commoditi has just issued a report 
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me is planned in connection with 
equipment for catering \ special 
handbook now being prepared will guide supplies officers in 
the purchasing and after-care of s« hool catering equipment; 
lude ict materials, construction and 
maintenance, 
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Dr. E. W. H. Briault has been appointed deputy education 
officer to the London County Council, 
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juestions put to some wretched, hi: ind ner\ 
child at the age of eleven whether that child 
in later years show an aptitude id cap 
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snap "’ or not alone. It 
is also gravely misleading to suggest or imply that when 
they take this examination the children are wretched 
and [he experience of those who 
regularly see these examinations in progress is that they 
terrors for the children, who quite cheerfully 
them in their stride rhe only people who may be 
wretched, harassed and nervous are the parents, 
fail to realise that they may, by their anxiety 
affect their children. It is also untrue that 
bright children at eleven can become dull at fiiteen 
they appear to do so, the educational psvchologist 
should be called in to investigate One may be equally 
doubtful if any children at all really 
brilhance and clear aptitudes it fifteen 
iltogether lacking it eleven here are and alwavs 
ill be late developers, but Sir Hartley Shaw 
<aggeration spoils his case for their “ great 
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and “ clear ’’ aptitudes do not suddenly emerge at fifteen 
Sir Hartley spoke in terms of unqualified praise of the 
great public schools, yet all his objections to the 11 
examination can be advanced in criticism of the Common 
Entrance Examination These are not 
never can be non-selective Admission to these s 
is the result of snap examinations put to some wretched 
harassed and nervous child’ at the age of 13 If it 
is “‘ very great to predict at 11 any kind 
of future education is it very much greater sense at 13 
Even that is too many\ 
iccording to Sir Shawcross 


schools and 


} 
hools 


honsense 


1 


two vears soon for hildren 


Hartley 
* * * * 

Ir was refreshing, nevertheless, to read 

Hartley Shawcross’ forthright refer 

ences to public schools. He admitted as 

an unquestionable fact that these schools 


The 
Public 
School’s 
Future. 


Pe) 8 | 


of his 
attempted to 


provide the best education. Som« 
political colleagues have 
the education at such schools as 
Westminster Every 
M.P. he knew who could afford to do so sent his sons to 
a public school “ not for snobbish per 
petuate class distinctions, but to ensure that his children 
get the best education He disclaimed any idea to wish 
to level everybody down to mediocrity Much non 
enst he talked about equality Phere 
would always be an aristocracy Hartley rightly 
claims that the word should be given its true connotation 
hus he referred to the true aristocracy of merit 
intellect and vement This would seem logically 
to require special educational facilities for children of 
outstanding merit, intelligence and educational achie\ 
ment rhis is not advocated. Unlike his 
own party, Sir Hartley Shaweross would preserve them, 
instead of disendowing and closing them Yet he wished 
the State everywhere “ to provide facilities as 
Eton and Winchester. Perhaps he only meant facilities 
that might lead, in appropriate cases, to entry to Eton 
or Winchestet No mention was made of the fact that 
Entrance Examination for admission to 


the excellence 


Wincl 


aeny 


Eton, este! Socialist 


reasons or to 


said 1S 
he) B | 


al hi 
however, Ww 


good ’’ as 


the Common 
public schools requires a curriculum to be found not in 
maintained primary schools, but in independent (and in 
most cases private and proprietary) preparatory schools 
He advocated scholarships and maintenance grants to 
enable all children who would benefit most from them to 
ente! the public independent The in 
dependence of those schools would form a useful safe 

guard against the danger of the State 
complete monopoly and control of educational facilities 
[It seems quite impossible to reconcile such doctrine with 
the officially declared policy of the Labour Party 


S( hools. 


possessing a 
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[HE National Advisory Council on 
[raining and Supply of Teachers 
produced with satisfactory promptness its 
report on the possibility of extending to 
three vears the two vears courses which 
have long been the rule at all the general training 
colleges. In some quarters it been assumed that 
the Advisory Committee has decided exactly what shall 
be done and how and when is not the 
[he Committee makes no attempt whatever to 
exceed its functions as a purely advisory committee 
Its report however is as clear as it is convincing and its 
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advice to the Minister, which is unanimously offered, is 
as adequate and specific as the problem allows. The 
Minister's brief foreword is too important to be over 
looked. Sir David Eccles hop s the report will lead to 
discussion and comment that will be useful to him and 
to all who are concerned in the introduction of three 
years training for teaching The Committee, in their 
summarized advice to the Minister accept the dis 
advantage of not being able to recommend an actual 
date for the change They are content with informing 
the Minister of their opinion that the choice of date 
lies between 1959 and 1960 rhe next few years present 
a ‘‘ favourable, and possibly, unique, opportunity ”’ of 
giving effect to this reform The Minister, 
in his Foreword, re the need for the longest 
possible notice if a change of this kind is to be made 

and promises to his decision on the points that 
concern him as soon as he can rhis really 
regarded as unduly Discussion and comment 
take time, if they are to be of anv value at all, and it is 
therefore all to the good that the Minister will not be 
into a and permature decision. It may 
perhaps be safe to assume that the change will not be 
effective before 1960. It would be unfair to read too 
much into the Minister’s words “if a change of this 
kind is made to b Ihe case for a three years course 
has been too generally accepted for at least the last ten 
years for it to be seriously questioned now Indeed, 
one might regard as unnecessary much of Section 1 and 
all of Section 2 of the Report but for the fact that the 
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re-statement of even an accepted case is helpful to the 
and also for the value of the history it 
[hese sections may prevent time 
if the need for any such change as is proposed 
acquit the Committee of innovating 
Che proposa is reminded, was recommended by the 
Committee of Principals of Training Colleges 37 years 
uzZOo Ihe McNair Committee made the same recom- 
mendation 12 years and two years later the then 
Minister of Education fully accepted the principle of the 
ecommendation 
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The Times reported last month that 
attention had been drawn in the French 
amazing degrees of 


Truth 

in weekly .trts to the 
History. bias and misrepresentation which distort 
the teaching of History in French 

choo] [Things are happily not in such a parlous state 
but even may well take warning from what 
\ parent found that 


here oO we 
has happened in France 
of the Bartholomew's Day, in church and 
ecular books respectively, ‘‘ coincided only on 
dates and proper names Later on, the ¢ hurch school 
books ce Louis XVI as a good but weak king 

which he probably was—who wanted only his people's 
well-being and died as a Christian martyr The 
secular school book made him a traitor to his people, 
the friend of their rightly put to 
death. Our own hi show similar 
irreconcilabilities regat Martyr 


accounts 
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OcTOBER, 


and “ King’’ Oliver I, as Cromwell’s admirers now 
regard him. Time was when history books tried to 
pretend that he was not a monarch but a republican. 


of the 
Was ° 


sastille the governor, the Marquis of Launay, 
taken prisoner '’ whereas he was in fact brutally 
massacred. Generally speaking English historians tell 
what they are satisfied is the truth. Misrepresentation 
most commonly arises through selection. History books 
tell of the eviction in 1662 of the unordained Presbv- 
terian and Independepent ministers who had _ been 
into English parsonages under Cromwell. 
They do not, however, often present it in this way. 
No mention is made of their intrusion. They are spoken 
of as clergymen or even as the rightful rectors and vicars 
of their parishes. No mention at all is made of the 
with their families, were 
driven out of their livings and their homes for the sole 
offence of being Anglican churchmen. So too with the 
Bishops in the Tower. James VII and II is rightly 
condemned for his action against the Seven Bishops, 
but how many school history books ever mention that 
William III deprived most of them of their bishoprics, 
and hundreds of parish priests of their livings, a few 
years later? History books are silent too about the 
imprisonment for years and without trial of bishops and 
others under Cromwell. Roman Catholics even publish 
their own school history books. It may be too much to 
expect that history shall be both interesting and un- 
biased. One has, however, a right to expect that 
nothing but the truth shall be told to school children. 
Baskerville on the Dissolution of the Monasteries is a 
notable example of unbiassed history written by a 
scholarly Roman Catholic desirous only of telling the 
truth 


LocaL Education Authorities are faced 
with an immense amount of difficult and 
detailed work in applying as from Ist 
October the new Burnham Reports. The 
new scales may be a source of satisfaction for some, but 
they have reached a degree of complication and in- 
comprehensibility hitherto unknown in_ thirty-seven 
years of Burnham history. The complicated nature of 
the proposals explains the vague ideas which the public 
has so far had regarding the actual increase granted to 
teachers. Even now it say what the 
percentage or proportion of the salary increase really will 
be. It mav, however, be safely said that for teachers as 
a whole—primary, secondary and further education 
the average increase is 20 per cent. For some, and 
strangely enough these are the most highly paid, the 
increase may be 30 to 40 per cent. Now one learns that 
the National Joint Council failed to reach any agreement 
on a salary increase for local government officers and 
that the Minister of Labour had to refer the claim to an 
arbitration tribunal. An award of a 2} per cent. increase 
has now been announced ! Local authorities may not 
understand Burnham Reports and may therefore readily 
accept increases of an unknown amount. They can 
however understand an all-round percentage increase. 
Teachers are wise to stand out for a completely new 
salaries structure, which becomes mandatory and 
operative before its significance can even be accurately 
calculated 
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Edueational Preparations for a Technieal Age 


By Dr. H. Lowery, M.Ep., Px.D., D.S« 


(Princtpal of the S 


The Modern World. 

Is it not remarkable that in surveying the social scene 
it is given to us to be able to say that we are at the beginning 
of a great new age—the atomic age ? 
noteworthy because in the course of history 
knowledge has never previously granted to mat 
rrue, the historians recognise and label several characteristi 
features about certain stretches of time in human activities 
on the earth the pastoral 
age, the agricultural age, but this has always been done in 
retrospect only after much research and piecing 
together of odd scraps of information. Often the outlines 
are blurred and the beginnings and endings of these ages 
are ill-defined to the extent even of centuries But it is 
different with us. We can say positively that we are now 
at this moment, entering upon an age which can be entirely 
unlike anything that which 
man has at his disposal unprecedented titanic supplies of 
energy with unlimited possibilities in their application to 
his mode of living 

rhe general title of the project theme of the Conference 
makes it quite clear that you are fully aware that something 
important is happening in our social life that 
educationists should give some attention to it Indeed it 
seemes to me that the nature of our 


The fact 1S spec tally 
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the stone age, the bronze age 


and 


has gone before; an age in 


and 


future lies largely in 
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the hands of the educationists hey are the people whose 
critical appreciation of the past spells wisdom. By their 
impartial judgment they can draw lessons from previous 
successes and failures and so indicate secure lines of action 
for the future by specifying desirable applications of our 
newly acquired powers and potentialities and 
means for the accompanying social organisation 


suggesting 


| think it is important for us to realise that the situation 
in which we find ourselves has not come as a bolt from the 
blue In many respects it is the result of logical develop 
ment from the use of the experimental method in the 
field of science some three hundred years ago together with 
the application of scientific everday life 
Though it is of course true that the rate of change has not 
been uniform—for example we had a so-called industrial 
revolution a hundred and fifty while the pace 
of development has often accelerated by external 
events such as two world wars or the urgency of finding 
Nevertheless, 
We can 
therefore derive from the past much valuable knowledge of 
what social changes are likely to follow from the application 
of material knowledge with consequent intelligent antic ipa 
tion of future social possibilities and the ready adapta 
tion to new conditions and ways of living as they arise 
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social life is essentially evolutionary in character 
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institutions, no matter how well 
intentioned, should not be mistaken for development, nor 
should it be forgotten that recruitment of 
technologists and technicians is almost entirely dependent 
on localised eftort through the personal touch of the local 
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imong newly created 
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Full-time and Part-time Courses. 
than in any other country have part-time courses 
part of our of technical 
In itself, this is not a bad thing, indeed there 
may be From its very nature a part 
course must be well planned in order to use the limited 
best 
needs of 


More 
Dpecome i 


education 


constituent system 
many adv intages 
time 
it must be well matched to the 
industry and above all it must be 
idaptable so as to reflect immediately any 
tendencies in special industrial techniques 


time to the advantage 
practical 


changes or 


Excluding the universities where practically all courses 
ire full-time, this country has about two million part-time 
possible type, both 
Recent years have seen a 
students released by 


students pursuing courses of every 
vocational and non-vocational 
significant increase in the number of 
firms to attend classes on one or two days a week so that of 
the above two million a quarter are part-time day 


interests of the student for 


nearly 
students Chis is in the best 
ve should not feel satished 
which demands all technical study 


scheme of vocational 
to be done at 


with any 
education 
the close of the working day 

In most of what shall be 
exclusively with part-time courses though the term must be 


follows, we concerned almost 


when we come to what are 
Quite often the student will 


with e 


regarded as somewhat elasti 


known as sandwich courses 


supplement his part-time day study ening classes 
a specialised character leading to a 
that the student is 


courses oftered by 


and some courses of 


profe sional assume 
prepared to do this The number of 
technical colleges runs into many hundreds thus demanding 
the utmost flexibility in the imstitutions providing them 
specially when it is realised that the demands of industry 
the nature 
placed on 


qualification 


ire never stati Syllabuses, teaching methods 
of the approach, the particular emphasis to be 
will probably never be exactly the same in 
any two More than in any other branch 
of education must the technical college be in a fluid 
condition Added to this is the dithculty that recruitment 
is an unknown quantity till the session has actually begun 
0 the problems of planning courses are incredibly complex 
lo meet the sudden demands of industry 
short 


wious top S, 


successive years 


which now occur 


almost monthly, special courses have been found 


particularly helpful 


Technical Qualification. 
[ am anxious not to be drawn into any discussion as to 
the distinction between technologists and technicians but 
it has been a rough 
division between them may be made in terms of the type 
of courses they follow Usually the technologists will be 
drawn from full-time courses of university degree standard 
The chief 
of technology and science deal with pure and applied science 
it the highest level Some technical colleges also make a 
contribution to this field Most technicians however come 
through the part-time courses in technical colleges, either 
They are much more numerous than the 
technologists ; in some industries the proportion may be 
me technologist to twenty technicians, not to mention the 


suggested by several educationists that 


sourse is obviously the universities whose faculties 


day or evening 


craitsmen 
a paper 

certificate trom 
technical examinations capped by the award of numerous 
type of testamur, the standard 


Employers expect their technicians to possess 
addition to their attendance 
a vast scheme of 


qualification in 
a college, hence we have 
diplomas or other similar 
of which in some cases may even approach that of a degree 
though perhaps in a very limited range of subjects 
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National Certificate Courses. 

rhe prime technical college awards are undoubtedly the 
national certificates and diplomas—the former applying to 
part-time courses and the latter to full-time courses. There 
are two grades of national certificate, namely (a) the 
Ordinary, which demands attendance on three evenings a 
week for three years (or the equivalent part-time day 
instruction) and (b) the Higher, which requires further 
attendance of three evenings a week for two years. The 
standard is considered to be approximately intermediate 
degree for the Ordinary level and pass degree for the Higher, 
but of course the circumstances are not strictly comparable 
with degree There is no doubt however that 
industry values very highly the products of the national 
certificate scheme. Students who endure to the end of the 
higher course have aptly been described as “‘ the salt of the 
earth’ and quite frequently achieve eminent executive 
positions. The strain on them is enormous, as their 
studies are carried out over and above their daily work. 
No wonder therefore that the mortality is high—about one 
per cent. only of the entries to the national courses in 
evening classes survive the full five years and achieve an 
award. It is pleasing to note that opportunities now exist 
for the best of these students to receive State Scholarships 
to enable them to pursue advanced full-time courses at 
universities or technical colleges on recommendation to the 
Ministry of Education Part-time day release is naturally 
loing much to relieve some of the strain from these courses, 
\ great advantage of the national courses derives from the 
fact that the curriculum followed by the student is realistic 
throughout since the colleges work in conjunction with the 
Ministry of Education and the corresponding professional 
institutions (e.g. I.Mech.E., I.E.E., etc.). So close is the 
onnection, that the higher certificate carries with it 
exemptions on a_ subject-for-subject from the 
graduateship examinations of the professional institution 
It is clear therefore that a boy entering industry directly 
from his secondary school, provided he is willing to exert 
himself, may obtain a substantial qualification by means of 
part-time courses For thirty years this national scheme 
1as been a major source of trained personnel for all the 
main industries It is a truly national scheme in the sense 
that it allows for mobility of industry ; indeed there exists 
a simple transfer arrangement between all the technical 
colleges throughout the country enabling a student to 
move freely from place to place and take up his training 
without serious break. 


courses 


basis, 


One slight danger must however be pointed out. Owing 
to the great prestige of national certificates, boys with only 
slight chance of success often enter the courses in preference 
to craft courses which would be more appropriate to their 
ibilities and skills his accounts in large measure for 
the high mortality It is doing a kindness to such youths 
to expect them now to pass some form of entrance test or 
to demand satisfactory attendance and progress in a 
preliminary course. The national courses may be regarded 
is filling the gap between advanced technological courses 
ind the somewhat specialised practical courses for techni- 
ians and operatives. The subjects studied and the mode 
of treatment provide a broad basis of general scientific 
training. Basic mathematics, physics and chemistry are 
vell to the fore. Engineering courses include engineering 
drawing, theory of structures, strength of materials, the 
principles of mechanism, design of machinery and electrical 
Even engineering drawing is more than just 
draughtmanship ; the design of machinery is not purely 
descriptive of individual machines. Whereas in a craft 
course the specific way of carrying out a simple operation in 
metal is demonstrated, accompanied by an attempt to 
develop rudimentary skill in the student, in a national course 
the emphasis is almost entirely on why the operation can be 
Thus the national courses assume a moderate 
education and intelligence. The end- 


technology. 


arried out 
level of general 
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> are about 120 diftterent examining bodies all 
making va on examination results at the conclusion of 
three or ft years part-time courses in accountancy 
salesmanship, banking, export trade, transport, finance and 
the like Nor must we forget the modern development ol 
ertificate and diploma courses in management and social 
ire All these ourses imply i study of gener il subjects 
such history geography economics psychology 
indi statistics They make it strong appeal to 
people whose interests are not rily practical or 
scientific Openings are numerous for the modern technical 
world depends upon ethcient means for the distribution of 
ts products and this in turn implies the employment of 
imbers of individuals in every po 
inistrative position At present the 
the immense demands 
Sandwich Courses. 
pe I have succeeded in conveying the im} 
ical colleges are places where every attempt is 


re 
relate education and training to individual needs 
very existence depends on their adaptability to the changi 
ire always ready to make new experiments 
Urses Indeed there can ist few kinds 
ve not already been tried ou omew here 
our techni colleges. We hear mi owadays of a 
so-called 1 t\ > Ol Course Sandwich course that is 
supposed to solve once and tf ill problems of suppl 
] 
i 


of both technicians and ! f pecial conferences 


of educationists and been held 
| popularise 
onsiderable body 
f these 
However Si ay 1 courses 
ve operated for many years in the large centres 
mainly in producing technologists whose interests 
in the manufacturing side of 
research the number of 
he country has already reached 
interest in Sandwich 
happy compromise betw 
tl SII ta studen 
course during which they 
periods Yr tour mont! 
periods of three 
the periods ts 
ing industry it may suit the sea 
try to have lternate periods 


months, or equal periods of six months 

ble standard of ation at entry, a 

fairly high stand ! in both theory 
end of such a course Moreover from the p r10dcs 
in industry he should become acquainted with the 
ature of the job for which he is best fitted [here is 
no reason why sandwich courses should not become an 
important source of technologists and technicians They 
have lear advantages Over existing part-time day and 
ing classes in the conditions of study espe ially as they 
relieve the physical pressure on the student they are 
directly related to industrial needs—indeed they will depend 
for tl success almost entirely upon the goodwill and close 
co-operation of industry not only in the content of the 
courses but in the recruitment and supervision of personnel 
finally, they can be developed into an organized unit that 
can be readily recognised as a significant aspect of education, 
easily described to school leavers in respect of what they 
ill have to do and what prospects await them We nee 
not consider here the nature of the award to be given at the 
end of the course whether diploma or degree no doubt 
this will work itself out with experience 
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3 lo assist students, by direct and personal experience 
in industry, to test their aptitude for engineering careers. 

4. Toenable engineering students to adjust themselves 
to engineering employments by gradual and easy 
transition from academic pursuits and mode of life to the 
requirements and conditions of industry. 

5. To train and otherwise prepare students especially 

and directly for the administrative and operating 
functions which, to a greater or less degree, enter into 
most engineering careers. 
These do not and could not possibly include all the 
particular aims of all the co-operative colleges. Individual 
institutions, quite properly, may and do seek additional 
purposes which are appropriate to their type of student, 
neighbouring industries or other peculiar requirements 
or circumstances. The purposes here announced are 
only those which are common to the co-operative s« hools 
and upon which they can and do agree.”’ 


Naturally there have been critics of the sandwich scheme 
as operated in the U.S.A. Some members of Anglo-American 
productivity teams seemed to think that it over-loads the 
students, allowing for only two or three weeks holiday in 
the year, while the on their 
earnings during the works periods to pay their way through 
and tend to workers measured in 
terms of man-hours rather than It has been 
pointed out also that the scheme assumes full employment 
and might not operate so well during In 
spite of all that can be said against the scheme it must 
however be allowed that it has produced a large proportion 
of higher executives and managers in all fields of industrial 
activity. Though it cannot be said that the co-operative 
plan is at present expanding in America—it may in fact be 
just the opposite—the reasons for this are not connected 
with intrinsic defects ; rather do they arise from changes in 
American education itself and not a little from present 
tendencies in American industry. : 

There is no doubt however that if the sandwich plan is to 
be a success in this country, industry must be brought into 
closer contact with the educational system than it has been 
in the past Technical usually several 
industrial advisory committees to assist with the develop- 
ment of certain types of specialised courses. These could 
be developed on a much greater Entirely 
recruitment and training committees might be established 
Membership of College Governing Bodies could be greatly 
extended in favour of more representatives of industry and 
greater delegation of power might be given them. Already 
the Federation of British Industries has been active with 
suggestions in the field of technical education. Possibly 
some means might be found whereby the F.B.I. or similar 
body could become a really active partner in future exten- 
sions of technical education Above all, sufficient students 
have to be found for the new courses rhis will require the 
fullest co-operation of heads of schools of all types, parents 
and educational administrators. It is worth noting that 
about 7,000 sixth-formers a year (half of them boys) leave 
grammar schools each year and do not proceed to other 
full-time courses. For many of a sandwich course 
would be of immense advantage. 

On making the above observations on the various kinds 
of course available in technical colleges I have tried to keep 
within my brief to discuss the possibilities of technical 
training for those who will not for various reasons proceed 
to full-time in universities, technical colleges or 
elsewhere. Again I must emphasise that technical education 
cannot be a tidy system—for that matter no form of 
education can be as tidy as the administrators would like 
it to be. Despite the 1944 Education Act we cannot say 
that all great leaders in whatever field will come from the 
grammar schools, the technologists and higher technicians 
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from the technical schools and the craftsmen from the 
secondary modern schools; nor would it be desirable. 
It follows therefore that we cannot direct all grammar 
school pupils who desire further education to proceed to 
universities, all technical high school pupils to technical 
colleges and all secondary modern pupils to apprenticeships. 
Some attempt should be made at school to determine what 
sort of course is likely to be of most benefit to each pupil. 
Not all the best grammar school pupils find university 
courses appropriate to their needs, while some students at 
technical colleges would benefit greatly from the atmosphere 
of the university. 


Content of Courses. 

| have not attempted to discuss the content of any 
particular course. Since most technical college courses, 
whether sandwich or part-time (day and evening) are 
directed towards some specific technical end, their general 
content is to that extent determined. At all stages of 
however it is important to bear in mind the 
needs of the student. This does not 
necessarily set aside fixed times when 
subjects will be given. To say as the 

American college does that a certain 
percentage of the technical student's time will be spent in 
the humanities building is no guarantee that the student 
will derive any special advantage from studies in the 
humanities. Unless these studies become integrated with 
the student's general mental make-up to form a background 
to his future actions, no amount of mere book learning will 
be of avail. Much can be done for the student's general 
education by the way in which the teacher approaches his 
work Technical subjects as well as literary subjects may 
be studied for their own sake and thus constitute a liberal! 
education 


instruction 
veneral educational 
must 
literary 


mean that we 
doses ol 


prospectus of one 


Sandwich courses have one great advantage over part- 
time day and evening courses in that more time is available 
for the student to take part in general college activities, 
namely, music making, dramatic productions, debating and 
other societies, athletics and all forms of group interests 
Educationists are agreed that these aspects of community 


life whether in school, college or university, are of prime | 


the student, forming a useful means of self- 
expression and self-realisation and providing a trial ground 
for his first steps in leadership. 

At all stages of instruction I believe that the student 
hould be reminded of the social implications of his studies. 
rhere are always two possibilities in the application of the 
Thus medical research can help to win the battle 
against disease but it can also provide the means to destroy 
life on the earth; atomic physics can produce new and 
powerful sources of energy for industrial purposes with the 
prospect of raising the standard of living to unimaginable 
heights of comfort but it can also produce bombs that could 
drive human life off the earth altogether. All technical 
subjects therefore involve ethical considerations to which 
some attention should be paid in college courses. When the 
facts are pointed out they seem almost self-evident and a 
matter of commonsense only but experience shows that they 
need to be pointed out 


value to 
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The Editor regrets that the papers by Mr. G. W. Gimber | 


and Professor Norman Hancocks have had to be held over 
till next issue, together with other of our usual features. 
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Three Year Training for 


Teachers 


A report of the National Advisory Council on the Training 
and Supply of Teachers (H.M.S.O., price Is. 3d.), 
recommends that the general course of training for 
teachers should be lengthened from two to three years ; 
that it should be a continuous period of training; and that 
it should be introduced for all students at general train- 
ing colleges at one and the same time and not by stages. 

In a foreword to the report, Sir David Eccles, Minister of 
Education, says: ‘I hope the publication of this report 
will lead to discussion and comment useful to me and to 
everybody concerned in considering the methods and 
timing of the introduction of three years’ training for 
teachers. I appreciate the need for the longest possible 
notice if a change of this kind is to be made, and I shall give 
my decision on the points that concern me as soon as I can.”’ 

The Council think that the period of declining school 
population of the early 1960s will present a favourable, 
possibly unique, opportunity to introduce compulsory three- 
year training for teachers. They have told the Minister 
that it might be introduced in either 1959 or 1960, but that 
it is not possible now to make a firm recommendation 
about a date. Colleges should not be expanded to keep 


| the output of trained teachers at its present level once the 


course is lengthened to three years. 

The most urgent educational reform, the Council say, is 
a substantial reduction in the size of classes; the intro- 
duction of the three year course must, therefore, be so 
timed that it will not halt or reverse, even for a year, the 
process of reducing class sizes. The introduction of three 
year training would mean a fall in the teacher force of about 
3,000 teachers for one year, and the year chosen should be 
one when the demand for teachers is likely to fall, owing to 
the falling school population, by at least that number. 
This should be possible in the early 1960s. Then, also, a 
general reduction in the rate of recruitment to teaching 


| should be acceptable. 


Between January, 1950, and January, 1955, the school 
population increased by 15 per cent., but because the 
number of teachers also rose more quickly than had been 
expected the situation in the schools is not as bad as had 
been feared. Though there are still far too many overlarge 
classes and the next two or three years will mean acute 
difficulties in the secondary schools, better staffing ratios 
are already apparent in the primary schools where the 
remaining years of this decade should bring a rapid 
improvement ; in January, 1955, for example, the average 
size of infant and junior classes at 35.0 already showed a 
decline from the peak. The Council have therefore been 
able to look boldly ahead and consider in good time what 
is, in their view, the next big reform. 

In the Council’s opinion there is an overwhelming case 
for instituting a three year course of training for teachers 
to meet modern educational needs. In general, students of 
twenty years of age have not reached a maturity equal to 
the responsibility of educating children and young people, 
particularly now that the school leaving age has been 
raised to fifteen; this maturity can best come from the 
combination of longer training with a later age of entry to 
teaching. There can be no doubt, says the report, of the 
powerful effect of three, as compared with two, years of 
study on the development of the student both as an 
educated person and as a teacher. 

The idea of a three-year course is not a new one. It was 
recommended in 1919 by the Committee of Principals in 
Training Colleges. The McNair Committee on Teacher 
Training also made a similar proposal in 1944. The urgent 
need for more teachers has, since the war, been the main 
obstacle in bringing in compulsory three year training for 


| teachers. 
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ae i amusing 


appearance 


“Fluor acid air is procured by dissolving the earthy sub- 
stance called fluor in vitriolic acid 

This kind of air extinguishes a candle and, like vitriolic air, 
one measure of it saturates two of alkaline air. It is peculiar to this 
kind of air to dissolve glass when it is hot. 

It seems to consist of a peculiar acid vapour, united to the 
strong substance of the fluor; for water being admitted to it absorbs 
the acid vapour, and the stony substance is deposited. By this means 
it exhibits an amusing appearance, whether water be admitted to a 
glass jar previously filled with that air, or the bubbles of air be admitted, 
as they are formed, to a quantity of water resting on mercury.” 


So, in 1797, Joseph Priestley described his early 
observations on hydrofluoric acid to students at the New 
College in Hackney, and recorded them under the title of 
Heads of Lectures on a Course of Experimental Philosophy 
Today, using fluor acid air dissolved in aqua destillata, and 
costly vessels of silver and platinum, B.D.H. chemists make 
vast quantities of a great variety of fluorides of high purity, 
free from all stony substances, for which the B.D.H. sales 
departments will happily quote for deliveries by the pound, 
the cwt. or the ton. 

Such fluorides are used industrially for all sorts of 
purposes from increasing the light transmitting properties of 
lenses to aiding the production of atomic energy 


B.D.H. 
LABORATORY 
CHEMICALS 


THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES LTD. 
B.D.H. LABORATORY CHEMICALS GROUP 
POOLI DORSET 


LC/P/i5h1 
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il authority tinds difficult to provide. 
The chief merit, however, lies in the fact that by means 
varent-teacher associations teachers get to know the 
and the parents get to know something of thx 
and tone of the school. When there is complet 
of views, the result is a happy | 
But not all parent-teacher associa 
tions are successful. Where they are unsuccessful it will 
be found that they have tried to interfere in the running 
| who parent-teacher 


chool and 


hy ippy community 


of the school Any head 
issociation should make it clear from the beginning that 


runs a 


CORRESPONDENT 


while he will listen to every suggestion, the final 
responsibility for curriculum and method must rest with 
him. The head of a school is very like the captain of a 
ship. This must be emphasised. 

It frequently happens that parent-teacher 
associations break down, complaints are made to the 
local education authority. Usually the complaint is to 
the effect that the headmaster did eye-to-eye 
with the suggestions of the parents regarding the 
curriculum. In a dispute of this kind the position of 
the administrator is quite clear—he must support the 
head of the school. 

NURSERY CLASSES 

Che Education Act of 1944 held out great hopes for the 
education of children in nursery schools and 
It seemed that the majority of children in this country 
proceeding to the 
this part of the 


when 


not see 


( lasses. 


would spend some time in them before 
infants’ school. In the event 
Act has been more or less a dead letter. 

It is to be feared that in the beginning, at 
the standards laid down for nursery 
elaborate that neither the local authorities nor the 
Ministry could afford to build them. The model 
nursery school, as assumed by the Ministry, was small 
in size with its own meals’ kitchen attached, and ample 
room for storage and washing up. The average cost pet 
place worked out at something like £400. In addition, 
the standard of staffing and particularly of ancillary 
stafis was lavish. Here was a where the 
best was the enemy of the 

Nevertheless, many pe opk felt that when the bulge 
years passed, there would bx ommodation in 
the infant schools which would permit of nursery classes 
being attached to them. Already many infant schools 
have spare and it did that this year a 
beginning might be made with nursery class Circular 
313 which was issued by the Ministry of Education on 
September 18th virtually puts an embargo on this. It 
asks authorities to ensure that the number of children 
under five attending school in January, 1957, should not 
exceed the number in attendance in January, 1956. 
The reason given is the shortage of teachers. The 
circular affirms that with the fall in the birth rate, the 
first policy should be to reduce the size of classes in 
primary schools rather than admit children under five 
years of age. Also because of the shortage of teachers, 
it says that authorities cannot afford to admit children 
under five at the expense of children of statutory school 
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schools were so 
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good 


spare Act 


rooms seem 


age. 

These are, of course, excellent reasons and one has to 
admit that they are compelling. There might even be 
another reason though it is not mentioned in the circular, 
namely, the cost of providing teachers. They are no 
longer cheap to employ. It is just possible that in present 
economic circumstances, the country simply cannot 
afford the salary bill which would be involved in a large 
scale introduction of nursery schools and classes. 

Perhaps the time has come when the whole policy of 
nursery school and class education should be considered 
in the light of what is possible. 
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Potter’s Wheel 


A sturdy machine of novel 
design particularly suitable 
for school pottery classes. 
The frame is of welded steel 
angle with main bearings 
of the oilite, self-lubricating 
type. 
of spun metal is instantly 
cleaning. 


The one-piece tray 
removable for 
Finished in red and grey 


Height: 34ins. Feet 24 ins, 
apart. 56lb. flywheel. 
Total weight: 1 cwt. 


Price: 16 gns. 
(carriage extra) 


EVERYTHING FOR THE POTTER 
We also supply electric kilns for both pottery making and 
overglaze enamelling, kick wheels with seat, wad-boxes, 
turntables and all materials and accessories. We cater only 
for people potting on a small scale, in the school or at home. 
KILNS * WHEELS * TOOLS * MATERIALS 
Write for our free, illustrated catalogue which contains much 





practical information of value to potters 


MILLS & HUBBALL LTD. 


244, Borough High Street, London, S.E.1 


(Dept. SG) 
(HOP 2662) 








Correct in size, weight & play in every way 


MOULDED 
FOOTBALL 


5—18 
Size 4—-12 
In Orange, 
White. Very durable 
and ideal for practice 


panel 
pane 
Tan or 


Size 


purposes 


MOULDED 
NET BALL 


Conforms in 
weight and perform- 


size 


ance to official speci- 
fication 5-ply re 
inforcedconstructior 
for long life 


MOULDED 


VOLLEY 
BALL 


12-panel ball of 
durable 5-ply re- 
inforcedconstruction 
and patent double 
seal valve. Washable 
soap and water 


MITRs =e 
MOULDMASTER ~~ 
FOOTBALL. A 


MANY SCHOOLS 
ARE USING 


MITRE 


BRANO 


MOULDED 


MOULDED 
BASKET 
BALL 


Seamless 3-ply inner 
lining between outer 
cover and bladder, 
deep tread grain. 
Conforms to official 
specification. Tan or 
wh ite 


From leading Sports Dealers 


Mfrs. Benjamin Crook & Sons Ltd., Huddersfield 
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NAPT pvupstication 





Whys and Wherefores 
in Tuberculosis 


By GEORGE DAY, Ma, mp 


A guide book for patients, 
their friends and relations 
and everyone else. 


44 pages 


The 
dealing with tuberculosis prevention, treatment 


NAPT produces many leaflets 


and after-care. Write for a list of 


NAPT publications 





ASSOCIATION FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
TUBERCULOSIS 


North, Tavistock 


THE NATIONAI 


Tavistock House Square, London, W.C.1,. 

















Pottery Quarterly... 


of 
mindful of the fact that the making of pottery by the 
traditional hand-working methods is being widely introduced 
in school curricula, brings to your notice this new review of 


The Editor and Publisher POTTERY QUARTERLY 


ceramic art. 


Hitherto there has been no journal devoted to the special 
interests of the steadily growing company of hobby, school, 
studio and small professional potters. Although this 
magazine first appeared only in spring 1954, the eager 
welcome it has been accorded already proves that it is 
fulfilling a long-felt want. 


Discriminating readers are appreciative of its all-round 
high quality : its tasteful presentation, the authoritative 
articles of permanent value, its stimulating art plates of 
significant contemporary work, competent reviews of 
exhibitions, books, and the forum provided for the free 
interchange of ideas and experiences. Keeping abreast, 
too, with all developments in the craft, PoTreERY QUARTERLY 
will be found an estimable aid to teachers and students alike. 


Autumn number now ready, by post 3/9. Year's subscription 15/- 


* 


POTTERY QUARTERLY, PENDLEY MANOR, TRING, 
HERTS. 
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School Staffing Crisis 
N.U.T. Executive advocates release of Teachers from Forces, 


rejects special salary allowance for hard-pressed areas and 
sees difficulties in rationing proposals. 
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| be regarded as short term policy in an emergency and not 
to be taken as the Union’s solution to the general problem 
of the shortage of teachers. 


Views on Rationing of Teachers. 

The executive’s special committee gave very careful 
consideration to the idea of a teaching staff ‘‘ establishment ’”’ 
or ‘‘ quota ’’ for all local authorities (a means of rationing 
of teachers), and to a special salary allowance for the hard 
pressed areas, the two suggestions now being advocated in 
certain quarters as the means of overcoming the crisis. 

The Committee recommended and the Executive agreed 
that the Union’s policy of opposition to a quota system 
should be reaffirmed, while at the same time indicating its 
preparedness to examine carefully and without prejudice 
any system of establishments or quota which might be 
proposed. 

The Union supported the abolition of the former quota 
system for women teachers earlier this year because the 
system limited the freedom of teachers and caused teachers 
to seek employment outside teaching. It failed to function 
efficiently and one of the factors was that some local 
education authorities did not abide by the letter and spirit 
of the old quota and failed to exercise restraint in making 
appointments. The executive that the re-intro- 
duction of any form of rationing would restrict the present 
freedom of teachers to appointment and not 
completely solve the problem of the hard pressed areas 
because so many of today’s teachers not mobile. In 
many areas local education authorities are hea\ ily dependent 
on the help of married ichers and few of 


believes 
seek would 
are 


women te these 





considered 


would be available to move to other areas should the one 
in which they are currently employed be considered to have 
more than its “ ration "’ of te The Unie 
that if married hers were excluded 
from a rationing scheme some areas w very generously 
stafied to the disadvantage of others and women students 
and young women teachers wo ouraged to marry 

thus be regarded f married women 
included in the horities might be 
tempted to dispense with their services in order to bring 
their number of teachers below the establishment or quota 


ichers yn executive 
women tea 


ould be 


an as n D1 I 


were scheme son aut 


| figure, while others might be tempted to appoint married 


women teachers on a supply (temporary) basis so that in 


effect they would be excluded. 


The executive felt that rationing would deflect 
teachers from the profession, that is, they would 
non-teaching employment in their home area or the area 
of their choice rather than teach elsewhere, and that any 
scheme which imposed restrictions on the appointment of 
newly qualified teachers would result only in the better 
staffed authorities appointing experienced from 
the understaffed areas. 


some 


seek 


teachers 


Financial Incentive Considered and Rejected. 
On the question of financial incentives the Executive 
considered a recommendation that newly qualified teachers 
who accept appointments in the hard hit areas should be 


granted a number of additional salary increments (a 
suggestion of {100 was put forward) and that no further 
increments should be payable to such teachers until their 
service entitled them to an increase under the normal 
incremental arrangements After lengthy debate the 
executive rejected this proposal on a number of grounds. 
These included the difficulty of defining the areas for which 
the amounts should be paid, and the strong likelihood that 
such payment would solve the problem in some areas only 
to create equally serious problems elsewhere. Such an 
allowance, it was felt, might lead to the re-introduction of 
the area differentials which existed prior to 1944. 

The executive also declared its opposition to any attempt 
at dilution of the profession by the employment of non- 
qualified or untrained teachers. 
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PARK YOUR CYCLES 
From whom have most potters 
O. f THE ODONI Way 


and schools bought their electric ete aaa 
WITH ODONI (PATENT) ** ALL-STEEL ” 


POTTERY KILNS BICYCLE STANDS 


during the last 30 years? TYPES TO SUIT ALL POSSIBLE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR INDOOR OR OUTDOOR USE 
SINGLE OR DOUBLE-SIDED 
HORIZONTAL OR SEMI-VERTICAL 


R. M. CATTERSON-SMITH LTD. 
Exhibition Grounds: WEMBLEY 


Tel. - 4291 











HYUTYOOUCLENOUG! 400, PR U0 :aHUOAGESi LULLED PEOOLULAUAEARPYOOUOARSEAND EEDA NAS MRNA 
The World’s Greatest Bookshop 
ODONI. TYPE 4. Single-sided horizontal stand 


NO LIFTING oF cyctes IN EITHER PARKING OR 
REMOVAL. 


Write for fully illustrated leaflet and price list to Sole 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 


* FOR BOOK S* 


New, secondhand.,’and rare Books on every subject 


{VAAL ADL OTH 


rn 


Stock of over three million volumes 





UNYASOQOOEON NASSP ASAT 


Large Department for Educational Books 
119-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) ye Open 9-6 (ine. Sats.) 


Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 


PUYOENOONED ELEN OAMENGPRELLL EY! EC NVRDPOODREPOOOOES SEMA ESP EY TRAPANI SESE SA AO 


CINE SCREENS || ¢oiicct Scrap Foil 


Every Kind milk bottle tops, cigarette and chocolate wrapping 
Amateur & Professional ee 


ALFRED A. ODONI AND CO., LTD. 


SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, 


E Tel. No. : LONDON, E.C.2. Tel. Add 
5 NATional 8525 6 Odoni Ave London 


{MAPA 


(Works London, N.W.) 


- 








Good prices 


paid for collections of clean foil. 
THE PERFORATED FRONT 
PROJECTION SCREEN CO. LTD, 
43-47, HIGHAM ST., WALTHAMSTOW, E.17 Ronald Kramer Lid. 
65 CHANDOS HOUSE, BUCKINGHAM GATE 
Telephone; LARKSWOOD 1061-2 LONDON, S.W.! 


Write for particulars of our scheme to : 














What Better Memento can there be 
than the School Photograph ? 


Traditional part of school life for generations, the photograph is eagerly welcomed by 
the pupils. It fosters their self-respect, their pride in and affection for their school and 
teachers, and is a treasured possession of the parents. It adds immeasurably to the 


value of school records. 


H. TEMPEST LTD., School Photographers 


MUNDELLA WORKS, NOTTINGHAM tel. : 89673 (3 lines) 
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SPEEDanEEZ FRICTION POLISH 


RAW WOOD to piano finish 
in one process without experi 
ence. tdeal for LATHE 
POLISHING and 
MARQUETRY 
tfics 2 and White 
try —2/6 


French Pol ishing % 
made-easy 


From leading Woodwork and Handicraft Shops, etc. 


THOS. PAVITT & SONS, 


LTO., 57, 


FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C.! 
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9, CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH, 2 
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remained stable since 
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W. J. 
70, TRAFFIC ST 





products, our prices 


1953, are 


| be glad to send literature and prices 


FURSE & CO. LTD. 
NOTTINGHAM 


FURSE 


STAGE LIGHTING AND ENGINEERING 
EQUIPMENT PRICES 


Due to a steady increase 
strong demand for our 


in our manufacturing efficiency and 
which 
still unchanged in spite of 
a further rise in costs 


have 


Also London, Manchester 








let j install 
SnoWhite 
the weather 
SnoWhite Drying Cabinet 


iodern 


and laugh at 


are used in most n 
schools for drying clothes 
and teaching domestic 
There are 5 Models 


to t all requirements 


scrence 
Be independent of the 


install 
$ hit 
no ute 


DRYING CABINETS 


GAS AND ELECTRIC 


weather 


Please write for full 
particulars to the Sole 
Manufacturers 


ik 


J. GLOVER & SONS Lro 


101, GROTON ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.18 


Phone :7 Battersea 651! 
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MISCELLANY 


The address of the Central Bureau for Educational Visits 
and Exchanges is now 55a, Duke Street, London, W.1, 
and the telephone number Mayfair 5477. 

* . . . 

Encouraged by the success of a pilot scheme in journalism, 
Convocation of the University of London are considering 
extending their careers advisory service to other occupations. 

* * * * 

The proportion of children taking meals at L.C.C. primary 
schools is 45 per cent. and at secondary schools nearly 
60 per cent., states a report presented to the council’s 
education committee. 

. 7 . * 

Necessitous children at boarding special schools, adminis- 
tered by London County Council, are to have more pocket 
money Children aged from two to four will get 3d. 
instead of Id. a week and children of seventeen and over 
will get 6s. 3d. instead of 5s. 

* * * * 

Mr. Sylvester Gates has been nominated by the Lord 
President of the Council to succeed Mr. S. C. Roberts as 
chairman of the board of governors of the British Film 
Institute. Mr. Gates is chairman of Tecalemit Ltd. and 
Barclay Perkins and Co, Ltd 

* 7 * * 

The Admiralty announce the promotion to Instructor 
Rear Admiral of Instructor Captain J. Fleming, D.S.C., 
B.A., R.N., who has been appointed Director of the Naval 
Education Service, in succession to Instructor Rear Admiral 
Sir William A. Bishop, K.B.E., C.B., M.A., the appointment 
took effect on September 26th 

* * * > 

Teachers who wish to be included in the 1957/58 group 
of exchange teachers between the U.S.A. and the U.K. are 
asked to apply to the British Committee for the Interchange 
of Teachers (11, Charles Street, London, W.1.) without delay 
as the interviewing of candidates is about to commence. 


rhe latest date for receipt of applications is October 22nd. 
* 


* . * 

Pay of teachers and research workers at universities, high 
schools and research institutes in Hungary has been raised 
from this month. In universities the top rate is now 
4,000 forints a month (£120) for professors and 3,300 forints 
£99) for lecturers, and the lowest rate—for junior assistants 

1,400 forints (£42). At high schools and colleges pro- 
fessors get up to 3,400 forints (£102) and lecturers 3,000 
£90 

7 7 * * 

The British Council announces that travel grants totalling 
over £12,000 have been awarded by the Committee for 
Commonwealth University Interchange for the forthcoming 
academic year to assist interchange visits between the 
teaching staffs of university institutions in the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
India, Pakistan, Hong Kong, the West Indies, Nigeria, the 
Gold Coast, East Africa, and Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

- . * * 

Against the background of rapid change and new ideas it 
was not surprising that public libraries were being compelled 
to re-examine their functions and to determine new scales 
of priorities, Dr. G. Chandler, city librarian of Liverpool, 
said at the annual conference of the Library Association. 
During the time of heavy unemployment the provision of 
recreational literature was a social necessity. In the period 
of full employment the tendency in some of the larger city 
a relatively greater proportion 
of their resources to meet the increasing need for technical, 
industrial, and other information, and for documents, 
periodicals, microfilms, and similar material rather than 
books. 


libraries was now to devote 
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INSTRUCTIONAL OUTFITS 
& TRAINING AIDS in 


RADIO - TELEVISION ELECTRONICS 
ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 
CHEMISTRY - MECHANICS - CARPENTRY - WOODWORK 
PHOTOGRAPHY AND TECHNICAL DRAWING 

Experimental Outfits have been specially designed 
for first year work in the above subjects. Supplied 
complete with full lecture notes and free advice 
service if required. 

Free brochure on application to 


E.M.I. INSTITUTES Educational Supplies Division 
Dept. 68, Grove Park Road, London, W.4 
An educational organisation associated with the E.M.I. 
Group of Companies which include 

HIS MASTER'S VOICE **, MARCONIPHONE, ETC 














S. TYZACK and SON, Ltd., 
TOOL SPECIALISTS, 
341, 343, and 345, Old Street, London, E.C./ 


We make a speciality of Complete Equipments. 
Lists Free to Institutes and Manual Instructors. 








Material for BBOLOGY & NATURE STUDY 


Every description of freshwater aquatic life; reptiles and 
amphibians ; and many forms of terrestrial life required in 
the study of biology. 1!6-page List available on application 


L. HAIG & CO., LTD., Newdigate, Surrey 


(Est. 50 years). 








CHAIRS, TABLES, DESKS and all types of school furniture. 
Price lists and illustrations free on request. 


HARPER-WYCOMBE LTD. 
School Furniture Manufacturers 


Station Works, High Wycombe Tel. : H.W. 2539 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 





UPHOLSTERERS’ SUPPLIES for handicraft classes; Uncut 
moquette IQs. 6d. yard, Leathercloth 5s. 9d. yard, hessian, chair 
webbing, web stretchers, tacks, springs, spring cushion units, 
tension springs, etc. Send for complete free list, W. Benfield Ltd., 
3, Villiers Road, London, N.W.2. 


SOAP ON TAP.—Latest self-measuring tap dispenser units defeat 
wastage, withstand rough usage and fit any washroom layout. 
Uses any good liquid soap. Illustrated details and specimen costings 
from Chemag Hygiene Division, Consul Works, Chester Street, 
Birmingham, 6. 





TIMBER-PLY WOOD-HARDBOARD.—t will pay Handicraft 
Teachers to write for our list. N. Gerver, 10, Mare Street, Hackney, 
London, E.8. Phone: Amherst 1131. 


SPECIAL OFFER of Double Harris Tweed, QUICK KNITTING 
WOOLS in 12 shades, price 20s. per Ib., post Is. 5d. 2-Ib. post free. 
Knits up easily into ‘‘ tweedy ’’ jumpers, cardigans, strollers, 
slipovers and children’s garments. Wears and washes well. Obtain- 
able only from us and fully guaranteed. Samples and gift voucher, 
value 2s. 6d. free. Hebridean Crofter Weavers Ltd., Dept. $.G.C.2, 
Muir of Aird, Benbecula, Outer Hebrides, Scotland. 


TROPHY CUPS.—Shields, Medals and everything for presentation 
purchases. Xmas Party Toys, Carnival Novelties, at lowest 
Wholesale prices. Illustrated Catalogue. Swinnertons, Ltd., 
Tantarra Street, Walsall. 


AN INCOME FROM WRITING.—Masterly book courses. 
Lists free. Collins Book Service (Dept. GC), 69, High Street, 
Whitton, Middlesex. 


AN EMBROIDERED BADGE is your school trademark. 
Quotations and sketches submitted.—Willeringhaus and Co., Ltd., 
48, North Side, Streatham Common, London, S.W. 16. 





NEW AND RECONDITIONED BAKERY AND 
CATERING EQUIPMENT 


New and Reconditioned Bakery and Catering Equipment. 
10 to 80 qt. Cake Mixers, Pastry Rollers, Bun Dividers, Pie Machines, 
Racks, Provers, Baking Sheets, etc. Your inquiries welcomed— 
Sorenson Bakery Equipment, Ltd., 42, Raby Street, Manchester, 16. 
Tel. : Moss Side 2054. ‘Grams. Rahbek. 





HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


LONDON, S.W.1!.—St. George's Hotel, 25, Belgrave Road, Victoria. VIC. 8870 
3 mins. Victoria, B.O.A.C., and Coach Station. H. & C., E. fires, A.T.M. Radio 
B. & B. 16/-. Props Mr. & Mrs. F. T. Brand 








MEDALS 
. a eee ae welee pe Abe 
VAUGHTONS LIMITED 


LIVERY STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 3 
ESTABLISHED 1819 





3-D EXHIBITION PANELS 


A new and valuable educational medium 
Each folding panel measures 6-ft, « 2-ft. 6-ins. high, open 
These very effective and colourful displays are available for hire at 63/- 
per week or £10 per month. 
1. ROMAN BRITAIN. 2. THE HISTORY OF TRANSPORT 
Other subjects in course of production. 
RANDALL PAGE, I!, Old Bond Street, London W.!. 


Te GRO 2805/6 
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Renowned for Quality, Accuracy, Satisfaction since 1888 


THE HELIX (UNIVERSAL) CO. LTD., BIRMINGHAM, 12 
rr) Contractors to Education Committees, Government Departments and Overseas Governments 





OcTOBER, 1956 


THE SCHOOL GOVERNMENT CHRONICLE AND EDUCATION REVIEW 








% 53rd YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


THE 1955/56 EDITION OF THE 


EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 
DIRECTORY 


Published annually by the Proprietors of the “‘ School Government Chronicle a 


Every Education and Executive Officer of the CONTENTS INCLUDE 

Education Committees and Local Authorities, the MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, Branches and Divisions Executive and Staff ; 
Principals of Schools, Colleges, Training Colleges, Inspectorate ; Juvenile Organisations Committees; Regional Officers Welsh 
Universities, Polytechnics, and others interested in gains ee —_ 

N AUTH ITI (including the Excepted Districts and Divisional 
rv Education should have a copy of this Executives) of England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland, with names of 
comp etely revised and enlarged new edition. Chairmen, Vice-Chairmen, Directors and Secretaries, Medical and Dental Officers ; 
More than five thousand corrections have been Architects and all other orincipal officials. With details of Schools controlled. 


made. if you have’not yet ordered,!pleasejdo so now. LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL Education Committee with Sub-Committees ; 
Inspectors ; Divisional Officers ; Organisers and other officials ; Youth Employment 
Offices 
HOME OFFICE CHILDREN'S DEPARTMENT, 


CHILDREN’S OFFICERS. 

SCOTTISH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

N. IRELAND EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

SECONDARY (GRAMMAR) SCHOOLS. 

SENIOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS (Scotland) 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS (N. Ireland). 

SECONDARY (TECHNICAL) SCHOOLS. 

POLYTECHNICS, TECHNICAL COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS OF ART 

TEACHERS’ TRAINING COLLEGES. 

RESIDENTIAL ADULT COLLEGES, 

COLLEGES FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

TRAINING COLLEGES IN SCOTLAND 

UNIVERSITIES AND UNIVERSITY COLLEGES 

INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION. 

PRINCIPAL EMPIRE UNIVERSITIES. 

om SCHOOLS AND HOMES for Blind, Deaf, Dumb, and other Handicapped 
Children 

HOME OFFICE APPROVED SCHOOLS 

BURNHAM COMMITTEES 

EXAMINING BODIES. 

GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


SELF-GOVERNING DOMINIONS EDUCATION eusengesesses 
DEPARTMENTS, Canada ; Australia; New Zealand ; 
South Africa ; India ; Pakistan ; Ceylon OVER 


COLONIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS 500 PAGES 


UNIVERSITIES COUNCIL FOR ADULT EDUCATION 

UNIVERSITIES APPOINTMENTS BOARDS 

COUNTY LIBRARIES. | - 

EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS. 

COMING EVENTS DIARY eo 

ARTICLES ON SCHOOL BROADCASTING, 
VISUAL AIDS, 


SCHOOL TELEVISION, etc., etc 


THE OFFICIALLY RECOGNISED HANDBOOK OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 









































FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS, OR DIRECT FROM 
ORDER NOW THE PUBLISHERS 


THE SCHOOL GOVERNMENT PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


‘COBHAM HOUSE,’ 24, BLACK FRIARS LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 








Printed for the Proprietors, The School Government Publishing Co., Ltd., by Taz BrmincHam Printers, Ltp., 42-44, Hill Street, Birmingham 5, and 
Published at Cobham House, 24, Black Friars Lane, E.C.4. 





